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Arbor Day. 


THERE is an exception that proves the rule embodied in 
the saying, What is everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness. In the United States it is everybody’s business to see 
that the climate and the industries dependent on the water- 
supply shall not suffer through lack of forests. Too long 
the above adage has been true regarding our trees, but of 
late it might appear that a general and popular impulse 
toward tree-planting will more than offset the elaborate sys- 
tem in force in Germany and other parts of Europe. The 
German Forst-Schulen are excellent places in which young 
men are taught how to care for the public forests and private 
domains. ‘Their graduates obtain respectable if poorly-paid 
situations, and are enabled to live healthy frugal lives in 
which poachers are not real enough to give their placid 
existence quite the zest which ought to attach to pretty 
green shooting-jackets and long-barrelled guns. It is true 
that under the Dutch influence New York had foresters ; a 
‘ranger’ of Staten Island was appointed in the Seventeenth 
Century. The Governors under the English rule harassed the 
settlers while trying to keep all the large pine for the British 
navy. But efforts to direct legislative action toward the 
protection of American forests have been constant only for 
the last three-score years ; while it is only lately that the 
people themselves have awaked to the need of caring for the 
woods. The reason is not far to seek. The Forest Conti- 
nent suffered from over-abundance of woodland up to the 
beginning of the century. It was war between settlers and 
woods—war by fire, poison and the axe. It seemed to 
men who could not believe that Europe would swarm so 
steadily to the West, that what we needed was some whole- 
sale method of clearing lands, less destructive and more 
thorough than fire. Now all is changed. Our prairie 
States have their tree-planting days like New Jersey, and 
California in 1868 appointed a State Forester and promised 
to pay a dollar a tree for fruit and shade trees planted, 
according to certain specifications, along the highroads. 
This, unfortunately, did not prevent wholesale destruction 
of wild trees. As late as 1879 the giant Sequoias—trees 
named so aptly from the clever Cherokee who invented a 
syllabic alphabet for his nation—were being destroyed at a 
fearful rate. Illinois, Missouri, Iowa and other central 
States encourage tree-planting ;-and Nebraska is said to have 
in the person of the Hon. J. Sterling Morton the first in- 
ventor of the Arbor Day—a day for tree-planting which is 
set aside by more and more States as the usefulness and 
beauty of the idea grows on the people. 

This hopeful sign coincides with the appearance of a very 
valuable publication under the auspices of the Tenth Census 
—Professor C. S. Sargent’s report on the Forests of North 
America exclusive of Mexico. The weariness that befalls 
one before quartos full of statistics is agreeably relieved by 
the abundance of maps which tell results at a glance—results 
not perfectly exact, but sufficiently so for rough estimates of 
great importance to a forecast of the needs of different parts 
of the continent. The forty maps in the text show by col- 
ors the density and distribution of the pine, hemlock, spruce 
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and other hard woods of commercial value. Some enable 
one to understand how much of a State or Territory has 
been denuded ; others, what proportion the burners of coal 
bear to the burners of wood in the population of a given 
region. Special reports explain the amount of loss from 
fires set by farmers and by hunters, or from destruction of 
young wood by cattle, sheep and horses, and by the freshets 
which are permitted to devastate because of the removal of 
forests from the upper courses of streams. A portfolio of 
16 large maps continues the objective presentment of the 
lesson. It shows the divisions of woody, partially wooded, 
and treeless regions, and the areas over which certain trees 
extend. The Territories where trees are mostly confined to 
the beds of streams are Montana, Wyoming, Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas (West), Colorado (East), Indian Territory, 
New Mexico (East), Oregon, Idaho, Nevada and a large 
part of Arizona. If the experience of Nebraska can be 
taken as law-giving for the rest, none of these regions need 
despair of conquering the adverse elements by sufficiently 
persistent efforts to colonize forests. It seems to depend 
merely on a wise choice of trees and a certain amount of 
attention to them when young to protect them from their 
human enemies and their beast and insect foes, and insure 
them a little moisture at the right time. The prairie lands 
which were thought impossible to conquer owing to some 
imaginary laws of meteorology seem to yield to careful and 
systematic advances. Travellers say that the face of nature 
has been changed for hundreds of leagues by the planting of 
fruit-trees alone. 

While such changes are going on at the West, it is quite 
among the possibilities that the eastern seaboard States, 
trusting as usual to the large amount of moisture precipitated 
during the year, will relax the efforts now being made to 
keep the rivers and streams full and the rainfall regulated 
by a proper proportion of woodlands. ‘The railway men, who, 
through carelessness, burn annually vast amounts of wood, 
should be held more strictly to account. In New Jersey, 
not many years ago, they would set fire to fences and out- 
houses and successfully elude pursuit for damages in the 
courts. The water-supply of New York City, its port, and 
the depth of water over its bar, depend on the forests of the 
Adirondack and Catskill regions. While the Forestry Asso- 
ciation has accomplished much, it is always dependent for 
its efficiency on the hearty codperation of the press and of 
individuals. Thé present situation in New York State is in- 
dicated by the bill now before the Legislature. A Forestry 
Commissioner, to hold office for three years at $3000 a year, 
is to be appointed by the Governor and Senate, and a sum 
of $5500 is to be at his disposal to check fires, encourage 
the planting of trees, and pay agents and assistants. A 
course of instruction in forestry is to be arranged by the 
State Superintendent of Instruction. The bill has features 
that indicate the growing interest in this matter ; but the 
means are quite inadequate to the end and can only be wel- 
comed as tentative and likely, in good hands, to lead to a 
comprehensive system. Meantime the honors remain with 
extra-official action. Arbor and Tree-Planting Days are in- 
stitutions which fix the public attention on a very important 
fact, and especially teach children the lesson of the useful- 
ness as well as the beauty of the tree and of the woods. Ohio 
has led the way in the connection of the children with trees ; 
tree-planting day in that State is now a state-festival, and 
the school-children are encouraged to plant and name and 
cherish trees of theirown. In certain groves each tree bears ° 
the name of some illustrious man-of-letters, artist or scientist, 
and is thus invested with a personal and historic interest. 





Reyiews 
‘“The Russian Revolt.’’ * 
A CELEBRATED Russian once said that no foreigner could 
describe his country. Certain it is that the differences of 





* The Russian Revolt. Its Causes, Conditions, and Prospects. By Edmund Noble. 
$x. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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language, of habits, and of thought, which separate the 
Russians from the rest of the civilized world, are very great, 
and to the average foreigner they form an almost impene- 
trable veil. Mr. Noble is evidently familiar with their lan- 
guage and must have resided a long time among them. He 
has given us a series of thoughtful, philosophical essays, in 
which he seeks to trace the evolution of nihilism, the revolt 
against the established order. He finds its origin or germ 
so far back as the date of the introduction of Christianity. 
Prior to that time Russia enjoyed what ‘ was from a pictur- 
esque point of view the grandest, from an administrative 
point of view the simplest, and from a moral point of view 
the most equitable form of government ever devised by 
man.’ Up to that time she had lived her own life, followed 
her own racial tendencies. Since that time ‘ it has been the 
strange and abnormal lot of Russia to take her institutions 
from the foreigner, and to have by no means the most excel- 
lent of them foisted upon her against her will.’ Thenceforth 
it has been ‘a Russia blighted into asceticism by religion, 
humiliated and debased by enslavement, and finally handed 
over to cupidities and tyrannies of absolute power.’ First 
came the forcible conversion to Christianity imported from 
Constantinople ; then the terrible subjection to the Mongol 
Khans ; finally the full development of autocracy united 
with west-European tutelage. Against all of these innova- 
tions there has been revolt, and the motive has always been 
the same—‘ a protest against authority in Church and State.’ 
The religious protest, which only reached its full develop- 
ment in the Seventeenth Century, accomplished nothing 
further than the formation of various sects of heretics and 
dissenters from the Orthodox Church, whose numbers aggre- 
gate to-day 14,000,000 persons. The revolt against the 
Tartar domination was successful, but its very success led 
to the firm establishment of autocratic power and the final 
sacrifice of whatever remained of individual liberty. This 
has brought on its own revolt, which has been gradually 
growing ever since the time of Peter the Great, and has re- 
cently reached its ‘dynamic period’ of murder and ex- 
plosions, on the one hand, and executions, torture and exile, 
on the other. It is the author’s judgment that ‘ under the 
existing régime in Russia, the revolt is a permanent element 
of the national life,’ which manifests itself in various ages 
under various forms, but ‘ never changes in its essence, and 
always remains the immutable antithesis of absolutism, in 
this aspect not tainted with the immorality of force, or soiled 
with the shedding of blood, but fair as the cause of human 
liberty.’ Yet of its success he doubts. ‘ The early dis- 
solution of absolutism by force is a contingency the least 
probable of all. The devoted and ignorant loyalty of the 
peasant will remain the safeguard of the empire against 
revolution for many decades to come.’ And he therefore 
seeks to array the prejudices of Europe against this absolu- 
tism, by arguing that it menaces the liberty of the rest of 
the civilized world. 

Such is a bare outline of this most interesting thesis upon 
Russian development and the strangely phenomenal char- 
acter of Russian internal government. That it will be ac- 
cepted as an entirely satisfactory exposition of the subject 
either by Russians or foreigners we very much doubt. It 
is by no means certzin that ‘ absolutism is repugnant to the 
national temper and genius,’ that for people in the condition 
of the Russians, ‘ enlightenment is the foe of all despotism.’ 
It is very certain that the expansion of the empire is not in- 
spired by absolutism, but is the result of a popular and 
national longing, which the autocratic rulers follow rather 
than lead. And it is an hypothesis, rather than a fact, that 
the terrorism now fighting against intolerable oppression by 
an irresponsible police, against the suppression of the press, 
the censorship of literature, the suspension of trial by jury, 
the curtailing of the powers of the local governments, and 
the strangling of popular education, is the same as the re- 
ligious revolt of three centuries ago. Nor is it by any means 


proven that this revolt is eternal in its essence, and that it 
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can not be dissolved by a Tsar who shall appreciate the 
needs of his time as clearly as the great Peter saw the neces- 
sities of his age, and shall courageously meet them by follow- 
ing the course which the late Emperor entered upon at the 
close of the Crimean War, but through faint-heartedness and 
the advice of his courtiers abandoned for the policy of reac- 
tion and repression which led to his death. We think that 
the author’s solution of the troubles of Russia—by substitut- 
ing a number of federated republics for the rule of the 
Tsar—is altogether too simple ; that the problem is more 
complex than he admits. But none the less has he thrown 
more light upon it by his well-studied dissertation, much of 
whch shows a profound knowledge of the Russian character 
and history. 





Dr. Schaff's Church History. * 

Tuts work of the indefatigable Professor of Sacred 
Literature in the Union Theological Seminary has reached 
its fourth volume. Vol. III. is already known. It formed 
the second and third volumes of the history in the issue of 
1864-68, but these two were afterwards bound together, and 
although the necessity of incorporating the results of two 
decades of earnest discussion has swelled the first volume 
into two, so that what was in 1873 the second has become 
the third, the author has found himself, with reference to 
this last, able to put into an appendix such additions and 
modifications as new books and the progress of debate 
seemed to require. With Vol. IV. the case is different. 
Here we have a new work. It covers a period which ought 
to be studied and known much better than itis. Certain 
events falling within it are, of course, vaguely familiar—the 
rise of Christianity in Britain, the outburst of Mohamme- 
danism, the civilizing work of Charlemagne ; but these all 
must be studied in their relations to the great, steady move- 
ments of thought and life which the Church so largely guided. 
and conditioned. We need more constant and detailed ex- 
aminations of this period, not only in the interests of histori- 
cal truth, but also because of the close connection between 
the root and the tree, between the germs of modern life and 
struggle distinguishable amid the remote circumstances and 
conflicts of a thousand years ago, and the solid achievements 
and the threatening dangers of later generatons. 

The present volume shows its author’s characteristics dis- 
tinctly. We find that command of the results of special 
investigation which looks so easy and is so difficult, that 
fairness of statement and temperateness of judgment, that 
impartial attention to the various topics pertaining to the 
historian’s work, which we should expect from Dr. Schaff. 
In a sense, his work is pictorial rather than philosophical— 
a succession of closely related scenes, rather than historical 
reconstruction based upon far-reaching analysis ; but this re- 
mark is intended to define its sphere, not to detract from its 
merit. Especial attention should be called to the sections 
on Church Worship and Church Poetry, to Chapter XIV., 
containing biographical sketches of ecclesiastical writers—a 
mine of information, due largely to the industry and research 
of the Rev. Samuel A. Jackson,—and to the full bibliograph- 
ical lists, which alone would make this history indispens- 
able to students. 





Italy in the Present Century. + 


One of the most remarkable examples of the constructive 
spirit of the Nineteenth Century, in politics as in all other 
departments of human effort, is the unification of Italy 
under a c: nstitutional monarch and with a representative 
government. At the beginning of the century it was one of 
the most unhappy and distracted countries in Europe. It 
was divided into petty states, making war on each other, 
and all alike subjected to the despotism of Austria or some 





* History of the Christian Church. Vol. III : Nicene and Post-Nicene Christianity, 
A.D. 311-600. Vol. IV; Medizval Christianity, A.D. 590-1073. Each $4. By Philip 
Schaft New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, é 

+ Italy: From the Fall of Napoleon I., in 1815, to the Death of , Victor Emmanuel, 
in 1878. By John Webb Probyn. $2. New York : Cassell & Co, 

















other foreign power. No historic development of the cen- 
tury or of modern times has more of romantic interest than 
that of the gradual evolution of a free, united, and progres- 
sive Italy from the oppressed and benighted Italy of half a 
century ago. In the process of liberation several men have 
appeared whose names the world honors to-day. Modern 
times have nowhere produced a hero to surpass Garibaldi, 
an agitator nobler than Mazzini, a statesman of wiser mind 
than Cavour, or a monarch more beloved and faithful than 
Victor Emmanuel. Surely Italy has been most fortunate in 
the men who came forth to lead her destinies. The name 
of Mrs. Browning also lends interest to the cause of Ital- 
ian independence ; for there was no other cause she so 
much loved, or for which she poured forth her heart with 
Such passionate energy. Mr. Probyn has written an excel- 
lent history of this struggle for liberty and self-government. 
He has presented its most salient features without entering 
into all the details of intrigue and defeat. He has lived 
many years in Italy, and was a witness of many of the events 
of which he writes. He has also drawn on the best Italian 
authorities who have written on the history of the century. 
He writes with sympathy for the Italian people, but with a 
clear apprehension of how much is yet to be done in the way 
of education and internal development before they can be- 
come a great and enlightened nation in the most popular 
sense. He follows too closely the events of war and diplo- 
macy, it may be ; and he tells us less than we should be glad 
to know of Cavour, Garibaldi and Mazzini. He keeps 
closely to his subject, however, and has made a book of 
moderate size insead of a large one. His account of the 
present condition of Italy is the fullest and most important 
of which we know, and it adds much to the value of his 
work. He writes in tones of encouragement and hope for 
the future of the country, which is now moving forward 
slowly, but surely, toward the establishment of universal 
education and the development of its material resources. 





Mr. Crawford’s ‘‘Zoroaster. ” * 

Mr, Marion Crawrorp’s latest venture is an archzologi- 
calone. Beginning with works of pure imagination, incident 
or adventure, and treating his themes novelistically, he has 
now arrived at a stage where his oars rest, momentarily, 
suspended between creative art and historical representa- 
tion. In this he follows a great and ardent school of his- 
torian-novelists or novelistic historians, whichever you 
please, whose object, not purely artistic, is to combine in- 
struction with delight. The highest representatives in Eng- 
lish of this school are Sir Walter Scott, Bulwer (‘ Last 
Days of Pompeii’), George Eliot (‘ Romola’), and Kings- 
ley (‘ Hypatia’). Flaubert (‘Salombeau’) and Gautier 
(‘ Roman de la Momie’) take the lead in France. In Ger- 
many Wieland (‘ Agathon’) and Bekker (‘ Charicles’ and 
* Gallus ’), with whom Ebers has lately been associated as a 
brilliant Egyptological revivalist, have long amused and in- 
terested people who wanted to learn something about the life, 
philosophies and manners of the ancients, after the fashion 
of Moore’s ‘ Epicurean.’ Sweden, a few years ago, gave 
birth to a bright archeological romance, ‘Den Lidste 
Athenaren (‘ The Last of the Athenians’). Last in the list, 
and youngest, comes America with a romance based upon 
Greek and Oriental sources, full of tragedy, terror, and in- 
cident withal, written in a style which, though not sticho- 
metrically marked off, is blank-verse from beginning to end. 
‘ Zoroaster’ might be characterized as the first offspring of 
the Book of Daniel, Herodotus, Josephus, and Mr. Craw- 

ford. It opens with Belshazzar’s feast, of which a gorgeous 
| Haydonesque description is given; moves to Ecbatana, 
where the hundred-year-old prophet Daniel resides in a cas- 
tle commanded by the young Persian captain Zoroaster ; 
then to Susa, where two magnificent figures taken from Herod- 
otus—Darius Hystaspes and Atossa—come upon the scene ; 





* Zoroaster. By F. Marion Crawford, author of Mr. Isaacs, Dr. Claudius, etc, 
$1.50. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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and ends tumultuously at a pleasure-fortress of Darius. 
The core of the plot is the play and interplay of the two 
panther-women—Nehushta, last of the royal line of Jehoia- 
kim king of Israel, and Atossa, the thrice-married wife of 
Cambyses, Smerdis, and Darius. The occasion is the in- 
clination of Atossa for the beautiful Zoroaster, beloved of 
Nehushta, and the passion of Darius for the betrothed of 
Zoroaster—a quadruple cross-entanglement full of ‘ situa- 
tions,’ incidents, and tragedies relieved by eloquent descrip- 
tions of the East. The style of the book—which is a drama 
pure and simple—reminds one far more of ‘ Mr. Isaacs’ 
than of ‘A Roman Singer.’ The streak of Orientalism in 
Mr. Crawford’s nature is again in the ascendant, and bursts 
forth in a Disraelish intensity, fondness for high color and 
aptitude for delineating Eastern extravagances. Three of 
the ancient religions of the East are thrown into striking 
juxtaposition throughout the book — the Hebrew, the 
Magian, and the Brahminical. Zorvaster in an act of self- 
renunciation abandons his love for Nehushta and becomes 
high-priest of the fire-worshippers. Many skilful transla- 
tions and adaptations of ancient hymns and yashnas are in- 
terwoven with the text and enhance the realism of the arch- 
ological side of the story. The nervous, crisp, titillating 
style of ‘A Roman Singer’ gives place to a somewhat 
turgid, feverish, and effect-seeking manner—which, however, 
only shows the protean character of Mr. Crawford’s genius. 





“ Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle. ” * 

As every boy—and every man in whom survives a boy- 
ish self—well knows, there is a little bird that in early 
spring chants from a willow branch over the water a song 
whose refrain is ‘ Time to go fishing!’ We have just heard 
this syren invitation—or it has been suggested to our fancy 
by the device of a trout in a gilded net, graven upon the 
cover of ‘ Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle.’ The introduction is 
a naive piece of angling, the author professing to cast the 
line of his instructions not with a view towards those who 
have ‘ grown gray in the use of the rod,’ but towards the 
neophyte in piscatorial matters. Accordingly, the curricu- 
lum opens with the fundamentals. The fish-hook, or 
‘foundation of the Angler’s Art,’ its manufacture, and the 
tests by which its quality may be proved, are the first sub- 
jects considered by the author. Lines, ‘ tapered ’ or ‘ level,’ 
and their proper length, are discussed, as also are ‘ leaders,’ 
with an interesting sally into the domain of natural history 
—for it is from the silk fluids of a certain worm that the 
last-mentioned portion of fishing-tackle is derived. An 
enumeration is made of the various kinds of woods, foreign 
and native, which furnish material suitable for rods ; and 
very particular instruction is given in the art of rod-making. 
The tyro is initiated in the important matter of ‘ casting the 
fly ;’ and the pertinent subject of ‘ repairs’ is treated of in 
an imaginary coversation between an Angler and a Novice, 
the latter posing his instructor with the final question: * Can 
you suggest a method to repair an angler’s morals after he 
has lost a large fish ?’ We wonder what the Gentle Angler 
who cast his line in ‘ sedgy Lee’ and Shawford Brook would 
have said of the use of artificial bait. If a fish asked for a 
fly, would he have given him a ‘ Parmacheene Belle,’ a 
‘ Brown-hackle,’ or a ‘ Silver Doctor?’ The modern disci- 
ple of Walton selects his ‘ fly,’ and the ‘ leader’ as well, with 
reference to the color of the water in which he may be fish- 
ing, and the brightness or dullness of the weather. Mr. 
Wells entertains the reader with an account of the experi- 
ment made by him to ascertain how rod and tackle appear, 
seen through a watery medium, and from a trout’s point of 
view. In conclusion, he recommends ‘ fly-fishing’ as a 
pleasant and healthful amusement for ladies, who are chiv- 
alrously assured that their presence will not detract from the 
profit or the enjoyment of hardier proficients, provided—but 
the substance of the proviso is contained in the author’s 


ae Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle. Suggestions as to their Manufacture and Use. By 
Henry P, Wells, Illustrated. $2.50. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
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own discriminating observation, which we quote: ‘Some 
[ladies] there are, as full of whims as an egg is full of meat, 
whose sole aim and object seem to be to keep half a dozen 
men skipping about on frivolous errands.’ Would the Gentle 
Angler have expressed himself thus ? 





‘* The Fall of the Great Republic.” * 


Tue author of this book should have mentioned among 
* the volcanic fires of a socialistic agitation’ which he states 
are ‘blazing up with daily increasing fierceness below 
the thin and treacherous surface,’ the publication of books 
like his own. Neither brilliant enough to entertain as a 
work of imagination, nor plausible enough to agitate as facts, 
nor new enough to startle as revelation, it is the work of an 
alarmist who has no remedy to suggest, but who wishes to 
warn us ; giving his warning in a way to put the very things 
that he says will be done into the heads of the people who 
would else never have thought of them. Those whom it is 
intended to ‘rouse’ will turn away with a smile; those 
whom it is not at all desirable to rouse will prick up their 
ears, till the old story will be repeated of the priest who 
hoped his penitent had not done a certain ill deed, only to 
find that Patrick had it to confess for his next absolution. 
Certainly there are great and dangerous problems in the 
present social situation, and to ignore them is the worst of 
folly. But there are always great and dangerous problems, 
each of its kind in its own generation—always monopolies, 
always too much wealth, always too little money, always 
dynamite ; and yet the world never quite goes to the dogs. 
What is needed is to rouse, not ill-feeling among the poor, 
but good feeling among the rich. The rich certainly need 
to be awakened and reformed—to realize that richesse oblige, 
and that wealth is a stewardship whose greatest privilege is 
that of giving, not necessarily the money to make rich, but 
the opportunity to others to make themselves rich in their 
own estimation. Every man with a remedy to suggest 
should be heard, however poor his remedy may seem ; but 
the mere alarmist only rouses a strong desire for some one 
to step out on a balcony, after the publication of the thou- 
sand-and-one predicted falls of the great Republic, and bid 
the public remember, as Garfield did, that ‘God reigns,— 
and the Government at Washington still lives!’ One im- 
mediate and simple step to be taken toward the vast results 
of better feeling to be desired, is for the ladies of every 
large city this summer to take it upon themselves not to 
buy anything after twelve o’clock on Saturdays. Shops 
empty of customers will soon be closed, with a half-holiday 
for weary clerks and saleswomen. 





‘* Plant-Life on the Farm. ”’ + 

In a scientific work designed for the use of the hard- 
pressed-for-time ‘ practical cultivator,’ brevity and clearness 
are very essential qualities. Of ‘ Plant-Life on the Farm’ 
it is but moderate praise to say that it possesses in full these 
requisites, its 130 pages containing a surprising amount of 
varied and valuable information. Briefly, and with the 
least possible burden of technical phraseology, the author 
presents the main facts regarding the cell-structure of plants 
and the contained vital and mysterious substance designated 
‘protoplasm.’ How plants draw their food from the soil 
and the air, and assimilate it, each plant having its own 
dietary preferences and habits, so that if wheat and clover 
are sown together the wheat helps itself to the silica present 
in the soil, while the clover withdraws the lime ; how an in- 
finitesimal vegetation (bacteria), by an action not unlike 
that of the yeast fungus, converts the ammonia of the soil 
into nourishment for vegetation of a higher organization ; 
how plants store up in their seeds the supplies previously 
prepared in the leaves ; and how the hoarded supplies are at 


* The Fallof the Great Republic: 1886-88. By Sir H.S. Coverdale. 30cts. Bos- 
rts Bros. 
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length consumed by the starting germ ; how the root fibrils, 
each defended by its ‘ root-cap,’ perform their spiral journey 
in quest of food ; how leaf and stem, influenced by light, 
heat, moisture, and contact, execute the movements peculiar 
to each, a field of wheat, prostrated by rain, gradually right- 
ing itself by a singular adroitness of growth in the joints of 
the stems ;—these are subjects interestingly presented in 
this volume. Various popular misconceptions regarding the 
physiology of plants are corrected. For example, we are 
told that, although there is a strong upward current of the 
sap in spring, there are also ‘ downward and cross-currents,’ 
and that ‘ near the root the juice of the plant has one com- 
position, near the leaf another.’ The ‘Battle in the 
Meadow,’ or the contest waged by the different plants, 
useful and otherwise, characteristic of meadow-lands, and a 
consideration of the comparative merits of different kinds of 
fertilizers, will profitably engage the attention of the agri- 
cultural reader. 





“Lives of Greek Statesmen.’’ * 

Str Grorce Cox, the accomplished author of several 
well-known histories of Greece, continues his labors in this 
field by a new volume of critical and biographical essays 
dedicated to the great men who participated in or flourished 
just prior to the Persian War. ‘The present volume—which 
is Vol. I only—contains ten lives: Solon, Peisistratos, 
Kleisthenes, Polykrates, Aristagoras, Miltiades, Aristeides, 
Themistokles, Pausanias, and Gelon ; and it displays the 
cautious and independent judgment characteristic of the 
author. Those who are acquainted with his mythological 
researches and with his charming ‘ Tales of Ancient Greece’ 
will be prepared for heroic treatment of certain offending 
themes on which he takes advanced ground. The severe 
style of the essays, in spite of the anecdotes and purple 
patches gathered from Herodotus and Plutarch, will strike 
one accustomed to the brilliant poetry of the ‘ Tales.’ The 
most notable characteristic of them, however, is their re- 
examination of all the evidence bearing on the so-called 
‘treachery ’ of Themistokles and the complete vindication 
of the great and astute Greek from the charge. Each chap- 
ter fixes clearly the nature of some constitutional change, 
the character of some partially known statesman, or the 
color and peculiarity of some epoch. Sir George Cox’s 
mind is eminently analytic, skilled in deducing inferences 
from slight phenomena, rich in special knowledge, and de- 
termined in its pursuit of the plain truth. All these qualities 
come out distinctly in his essay on Solon and the Solonian 
constitution, and the way in which he shows how the 
Kleisthenean constitution was simply a development of the 
Solonian. 





Recent Fiction 

Dopp, Mgeap & Co. publish in paper covers for twenty- 
five cents Mr. E. P. Roe’s story, “ Without a Home,’ illus- 
trated by McVickar. This is perhaps the best of Mr. Roe’s 
stories, and is really a strong and sympathetic study of the 
anxieties of the poor; more especially of that class of the 
poor—most to be pitied—who are not only poor, but poorer 
than they used to be, and growing every day poorer still. 
Some of the scenes may fairly be called powerful, and the 
presentation of life from the opium-eater’s point of view is 
vivid in the extreme. The scene where the degraded hus- 
band cunningly introduces into his wife’s arm, while she is 
unconscious, some of the deadly poison which is killing him 
morally and physically, but which he knows will, for the 
moment, lift her out of her depression, is e-ceedingly 
dramatic. It only seems a pity that in his willingness to 
give even opium its due, the author has represented the first 
pleasant effects of the awful drug as vividly as he has the 
final consequences. The instant relief from unbearable 
pain, the glow of artificial cheerfulness, might well tempt a 





* Lives of Greek Statesmen : Solon—Themistokles, By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox. 
75 cts. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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suffering reader to feel, ‘If I only use it judiciously, it need 
not harm me.’ Incidentally, Mr. Roe makes a strong ap- 
peal for the saleswomen of the shops and the fatigue they 
are subjected to. . 
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‘A SUPERIOR WoMAN,’ in the No Name Series, (Roberts) 
is a pleasant and entertaining story of mingled brightness 
and sweetness, above the average in merit of the kind of 
story which it professes to be. There is not much art in its 
construction; one foresees from the first chapter who the 
‘Superior Woman ' is and what is to become of her ; there 
is the usual lover’s misunderstanding, and the inevitable ac- 
cident on a horseback excursion. But it is all very prettily, 
if not very artfully, put together, and repays reading. —— 
* LAzARusS IN Lonpov,’ by F. W. Robinson, in the Franklin 
Square Library, is the story of a murder. So many other 
prospective murders loom on the horizon as one reads, that 
it is hardly to be recommended as a book to take up just 
before bed-time ; but it would be perhaps impossible to 
write a book about murders which should be absolutely un- 
interesting. No topic is so popular. 





“TROUBLED Waters,’ by Beverley Ellison Warner, (Lip- 
pincotts) is an original and deeply interesting story, written 
with the grace of style that betrays the cultivated author, and 
touching upon great problems in a way to suggest neither 
the absurd idealist, nor the unnecessary alarmist, nor the 
man with a special theory. The sufferings of the poorer 
classes, the foolishness of the ill-advised striker, the cruelty 
of the monopolist, the enthusiasm of the young girl re- 
former, the extravagance of the ritualist, the commonsense 
of the average young man, all are touched upon with an in- 
sight which creates sympathy for all, and admits the exist- 
ence of faults in all, while casting its vote on the whole for 
a great deal that is pure and honest and of good report in 
the general character of human nature. It is long since we 
have had a better story of its kind. 





‘ THERE’S a great deal of human nature in folks,’ said a 
wise philosopher ; and it might be added that almost the 
whole of human nature is in every individual, if you know 
how to bring it out. Certainly in literary ‘ folks’ there is 
often a wide revelation in a single character ; and Charles 
Egbert Craddock, with half-a-dozen people—a boy, a dog, a 
horse and a ravine—opens vistas for us that make us feel we 
are looking, not into a ravine, but out over the wide, wide 
world. ‘ Down the Ravine,’ illustrated, (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) is one of the small but perfectly finished sketches 
that we have learned to expect from an author who has not 
yet acquired the fine art of disappointing us. 





‘Vain Foresopincs,’ from the German, by Mrs. Wister, 
(Lippincotts) is even better than most of the good things 
the same translator has given us. It has all the interest of 
a story, while it touches on a grave problem with keen, 
clear, helpful reasoning and practical suggestions. The 
point regards the influence of the will in physical matters : 
the development of insanity: in a family where it had never 
been hereditary, simply from indulgence from self-will and 
ill-regulated passions, and the rooting out of all trace of it 
by the gradual development of the moral sense and strength- 
ening of the will-power. Both the prublem and the story 
are unusually interesting. 





Minor Notices 

Dr. Brinton’s ‘ Philosophic Grammar of American 
Languages, as Set Forth by Wilhelm von Humboldt, with 
the Translation of an Unpublished Memoir by Him on the 
American Verb’ (Philadelphia: D. G. Brinton) is a con- 
tribution to linguistic science which will attract and reward 
the attention of scholars interested in that study. The 
most satisfactory part of it is undoubtedly the introductory 
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portion, in which the author summarizes with much clear- 
ness the views of the great German philologist, as expressed 
in his various works. Humboldt’s essay contains, as might 
be expected, the fruit of much careful research and pro- 
found reflection ; but it belongs to that early era of philo- 
logical science in which the so-called ‘ cultivated languages ’ 
were supposed to possess, from the fact of their culture, a 
certain linguistic superiority over the unwritten tongues. 
This is much as though a zodlogist were to hold that domes- 
ticated animals belong, in zodlogy, to a higher class than the 
wild sorts. But if Humboldt had not entirely freed his 
mind from this primitive illusion, which was finally dispelled 
by Duponceau, he yet deserves the honor, as Dr. Brinton 
justly remarks, of having ‘ laid the foundations of the Phil- 
osophy of Language,’ and all that he wrote on the subject 
merits careful study. 


‘Tatxs AFIELD,’ by L. H. Bailey, Jr., (Houghton, 
Miffiin & Co.) is a simple and unpretentious but interesting 
and helpful little book, aiming to give a concise and populas 
account of the leading external features of common plants. 
It has a hundred illustrations, and its clear direct statements 
have an admirable brevity which makes them cling to the 
memory more effectually than many more elaborate efforts. 
——‘A Lesson of all sweet and honorable thoughts and 
actions’ is Charles and Mary Lamb’s now classic ‘ Tales 
from Shakspeare,’ a book which has now been sixty or sev- 
enty years before the public. The ‘ Tales’ grow sweeter 
with time and embalm not only the quintessence of Shak- 
speare, but incidentally the choice and rare spirits of the: 
Lambs. One cannot imagine a more perfect book for juve- 
nile Shakspeareans than this condensed and clarified Shak- 
speare in story form; or a book better adapted to older 
folk, too, who may wish to skim a plot or get at the kernel 
of one of the plays without delay. Messrs. Ginn & Co., 
therefore, who have added this volume to their ‘ Classics for 
Children ’ series, are to be congratulated on the clear print, 
the nominal price (43 cents), and the handy form in which 
they have reprinted the book. A table of pronunciation of 
proper names has been added as an appendix. 





Ginn & Co. issue as one of the ‘ Classics for Children ’ 
Scott’s ‘ Tales of a Grandfather.’ These admirable stories 
are a great help towards fixing in the mind the history of the 
days they deal with ; but they were capable of just ‘the im- 
provement which a wise editor has now given them, in omit- 
ting some of the detailed descriptions of the more barbarous 
cruelties of those times, and other matter of like unimport- 
ance. ‘The Swiss Family Robinson,’ to which children 
still turn with interest even from the attractive new books 
published almost daily for them, is wisely issued in the same 
series. Good as it is, the story as originally told could be 
pruned a good deal without loss to the interest, and the 
present edition aims to give all that was of lasting value, 
while judicious editing has abridged considerably much that 
was superfluous. 





Mr. W. H. P. Puyre furnishes a multum in parvo manual 
on the art of correct pronunciation which he calls “ How 
Should I Pronounce?’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons: $1.50.) It 
is a compact and convenient treatise, in handy form, and 
contains some noteworthy features—a bibliography of the 
subject, and 1000 words frequently mispronounced, with 
their correct pronunciation indicated according to Webster 
and Worcester. The book is beautifully printed and con- 
tains much, in its analysis of sounds and its physiology of 
the vocal organs, that will be helpful to learners. The 
people who mispronounce are myriad, and if they can be 
made aware of their sins and then converted from their 
errors, the publication of such a manual can only be pro 
ductive of good. 





Jouann Rittic’s ‘ Federzeichunngen aus dem Amerikan- 
ischen Stadtleben’’ (New York : Steiger & Co.) is a paper- 















backed volume containing numerous sketches of American 
town life from a German point of view. The sketches are 
cleverish, but their humor and satire are somewhat ponder- 
ous. Christmas pictures, characteristic figures, the petty 
life of a great city, the women of New York, and Bohemian 
life, are some of the rubrics under which more or less suc- 
cessful attempts are made to limn the life of the metropolis. 
The feuilleton and the chronique, however, are not fields 
where Germans are usually apt cultivators. 





Mary Anderson. 


BEAUTIFUL lady from a far-off land, 
In whose fair form rejoicingly we trace 
The loveliest features of a kindred race 
That bids thee welcome with an outstretched hand, 
Which lingers lovingly in clasped embrace, 
Until our deep emotions, in flushed face, 
Thou mayest read, and reading understand 
Our passionate love of purity and grace ; 
Springing spontaneous from thy generous heart ! 
We pray Heaven guard thee in thy noble art, 
Where art is Jost ;—made so to intertwine 
With purest nature, as to form a part 
Of thine own being—so entirely thine 
That but one word expresseth it—it is Divine ! 
Lonpon, May 1, 1885. FRANCIS BENNOCH. 


Childhood’s Days. 
To M. C. 


Ir knowledge gained in later years 
May wholly cloud from sight 

The glimpse which childhood’s eye hath caught 
Of heaven’s celestial light, 





Then need we not the atmosphere 
Of second childhood’s days, 

To catch another, broader glimpse 
Of heaven's immortal rays ? 


Ah, yes ; we even need to seek 
Through earth’s illusive hour, 

Immortal childhood’s heavenly days 
Of sweet, revealing power ; 


For how can otherwise we catch 
The deeper glimpses yet 
Of life eternal, glorious, pure, 
Where sun hath never set ? 
ELIZABETH PoRTER GOULD. 





“ City School Systems” Again. 
To THE EpiTors or THE CRITIC: 


In the notice of Dr. Philbrick’s Government Circular on 
‘ City School Systems’ in your issue of this date, you say : 


* Let the public school-teacher learn, as the private school-- 


teacher has learned, to make his facts themselves something 
the pupil can’t forget, instead of hedging in his facts with an 
immense amount of machinery so that the pupil won’ ¢ forget 
—at least till examinations are over.’ Did your reviewer 
ever teach in a public-school? I have, though most of my 
work has been done privately. Just now, after several 
years’ experience as a teacher, I am a candidate for a posi- 
tion as principal of a high-school. To be elected, I must 
pass an examination in English grammar, rhetoric, English 
literature, Latin, Greek, German, written and mental arith- 
metic, algebra, astronomy, book-keeping, botany, chemistry, 
civil government, geology, geometry, tftigonometry, general 
and United States history, descriptive and physical geog- 
raphy, physics, physiology, philosophy, moral philosophy, 
and psychology. I do not know whether there are scme 
This course really 


other branches I have overlooked or not. 
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covers four courses. 
in the school in question, three teachers, and the number 


In addition to the principal there are, 


of pupils is about 125. Since this is no solitary instance, 1 
should be glad if your reviewer would bend his mighty intel- 
lect to the task of informing me how a public school-teacher 
could, in a four-years’ course, follow his sage advice. What 
distinguished educator in this or any other country could 
carry out his most excellent plan? All he says is true; but 
if he should attempt in a public-school to do his work in 
the manner he suggests, he would not hold his position a 
year, but would have to return to his reviewing. Asa 
private teacher, I ask all critics to stir up and find fault with 
the public ; but let the poor public teachers alone. 

23 May, 1885. X. A. 

[We regret that our criticism of much in the public-school 
system should have seemed to X. A. censure of the public 
school-éeacher. On the contrary, our feeling on the subject 
is so strong partly because of an intense sympathy with 
teachers crushed by a system that hampers all individual 
effort in trying personal theories. We felt, however, that in 
one sense we were justified in saying that the teacher, as well 
as the system, requires reform ; for the teacher is, as a rule, 
a graduate of the ‘ system’ and a firm believer in it ; one of 
its most dangerous features being its ability to teach its 
victims to smile and rejoice in their martyrdom. X. A. is 
right to imply that no one should broach theories on this 
subject who has not had practical experience of the difficul- 
ties, and the reviewer would not have bent his ‘ mighty in- 
tellect ’ to the solution of the problem without such experi- 
ence. We may therefore state that he was partly educated 
at one of the best public-schools, and for five or six years 
taught in one of the best public high-schools in the country. 
During that period probably a thousand different pupils were 
under his care in one department or another. He had left 
the public schools, as a pupil, fully believing in all their 
methods of cram, review, thoroughness, examinations, marks, 
etc. Some study in Europe entirely upset his belief, and 
he came home to teach in a public-school, full of enthusiasm 
for pouring new wine into some of the old bottles. X. A. 
himself will fully appreciate the difficulty, he found, not in 
the new methods with pupils, but in trying to combat the 
set ‘system’ of committees and of a principal thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of the old order of things. He was 
obliged to conform to the system in a general way, of course ; 
but such trial as he could make of ‘ making facts themselves 
something the pupil couldn’t forget,’ he did make with the 
greatest success. His particular department was French 
and German, though history, literature and composition 
came also in his course. With an intense hatred of gram- 
mar and disbelief in it, he had nevertheless to submit to the 
existing order of things, which required a certain number of 
pages in the respective grammars for examination. But he 
carried his own ideas out fully in voluntary classes out of 
school hours. To those who cared to remain for an hour, 
he read Edmund About’s ‘ Roi des Montagnes’ and Hans 
Andersen’s ‘ Marchen,’ both in the original, and without 
any translation, although the class was one of beginners. 
His voluntary classes were large, for the pupils soon found 
that the hour thus spent was the quickest help toward con- 
quering the difficulties of the ‘ system.’ 

To show what the ‘system’ expected of him, we may 
give the following illustration: During the French hour, 
one day, the principal of the school came in. The re- 
viewer’s class was far in advance of the other classes in the 
pages of the grammar, for he was hurrying over the required 
exercises as rapidly as possible, believing that to deluge 
pupils with French, to cast them overboard into the sea of 
literature, was eminently better in teaching them to swim in 
it, than to tie them to a stake and pour a little information 
over them each day as to the irregularities of certain verbs 
and the eccentricities of certain nouns in gender. ‘Stop,’ said 
the principal ; ‘I want to hear the class conjugate avoir.’ 
He took out his watch and timed them. They were not 
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good atit. Their teacher was proud that they were not. 
Discussion was of course inappropriate before the class, but 
the principal said to him later: ‘ You are certainly mis- 
taken. What we need is thoroughness. You should not al- 
low your class to go into another “‘ lesson ’’ till every pupil 
in it can conjugate the whole of avoir, without a mistake, in 
—’ we forget the number of minutes he allowed, but think 
it was five. Toclinch his argument he said triumphantly : 
‘The trouble is, French has never been taught with suffi- 
cient thoroughness. Now tell me frankly, how many of your 
friends who profess to have studied French, have any real 
love for it as literature? How many of them sit down for 
real enjoyment to read a page of Racine, or Corneille, or 
Moliére?’ ‘None of them,’ the teacher acknowledged 
frankly ; adding, after a slight pause, ‘ but they can all con- 
jugate avoir. That is what they were taught to care for. 
They never had a chance at Moliére, but were taught to 
believe that they had mastered French literature when they 
could ‘‘ do”’ avoir in five minutes.’ May we add that, with 
all his heresies, the reviewer held the position which X, A. 
thinks he could not have held a year, until he resigned it 
voluntarily, not because his theories were proving unsuccess- 
ful, but because it was no longer necessary for him to 
teach.—Eps, CrirIc. | 


The Lounger 


As I was apery through Fifteenth Street one day last week, 
I caught sight of an old friend standing at his window with a 
book in his hand, which he stopped reading when he saw me 
and waved energetically in the air, to attract my attention and 
induce me to come in. ‘ Here is something I have been mean- 
ing to show you for a long time,’ he said, as I entered his cosy 
library and took the book from his hand. It was a somewhat 
battered volume, about ten inches long by six wide, and less than 
an inch and a half in thickness. Turning to the title-page I 
found the following inscription: ‘7he Critic: A Weekly Re- 
view of Literature, Fine Arts, and the Drama. Edited by Wil- 
liam Leggett. Vol. I. Nov. 1, 1828—May 2, 1829. New York: 
Published at the office of The Critic.’ 





6: THOUGHT you would be interested,’ said my friend, ‘in 
seeing a paper identical in name and similar in character to the 
one you write for, and which antedated it by half-a-century. I 
took a special interest in it myself. Leggett was an intimate 
friend of mine ; we even lived together for a while, and I used 
to go down to his office every week and help him address wrap- 
pers and get off his mail. He was a man of great natural ability, 
and a tremendous worker. Everything in the paper, except the 
extracts from books reviewed and the original poetry—some even 
of that, too, tor he was a verse-maker as well a prose-writer— 
was written by his own pen. Zhe Critic was not a success, in 
a commercial sense ; but it established Leggett’s reputation as a 
journalist (he was only twenty-six years old when it was started), 
and shortly after its discontinuance he was engaged by Mr. 
Bryant to assist in editing 7he Evening Post. Later on he con- 
ducted a paper called The Plaindealer. He was a warm-hearted, 
out-spoken man, and made a host of friends. His death in 1839 
was most untimely, for he was only thirty-seven years of age, 
and in the prime of his powers.’ 





As the old gentleman spoke of his friend of sixty years ago, 
relating anecdotes that dated back to the time when Leggett was 
a ‘middy’ in the American Navy, his eyes sparkled with pleas- 
ure and renewed youth. When he had finished speaking, I 
glanced through the volume he had put into my hands, and was 
struck by its general similarity to THE CRITIC of to-day. Here 
were the book-reviews— not of the revised Bible, Froude’s ‘ Car- 
lyle,’ Cross’s ‘George Eliot,’ Holmes’s *‘ Emerson,’ and the 
novels of Howells and James, which fill so much space in the 
literary world just now, nor even of the works of Dickens and 
Thackeray, which still delight the present generation, though 
they delighted first a generation that has passed away,—but of 
the ‘ Essays of Elia,’ Hawthorne’s first novel (‘ Fanshawe’), Sir 
Walter’s * Tales of a Grahdfather,’ Irving’s ‘ Conquest of Gran- 
ada,’ Miss Mitford’s ‘ Our Village,’ and a whole desk-load of 
Souvenirs, Gems, Tokens and Talismans. Here, too, were 
sketches of eminent contemporary authors—Bryant, Percival, 
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Halleck, Drake, Pierpont, Sprague and others, somewhat in the 
manner of the present CRITIC’s series of Authors at Home. 
Original tales and sketches, such as appeared in Leggett’s re- 
view, are not a feature of its successor ; nor are brief essays on 
such general themes as Time, Death, Hope and Sleep, but orig- 
inal poetry is—though it appears under different titles from 
* Musings,’ ‘ Despondency,’ ‘ Lines Written Beneath a Ruined 
Tower,’ ‘ Love’s Remembrancer,’ and ‘To Themira.’ But the 
department of Notes is common to both papers ; and some of 
the names of most frequent occurrence in the dramatic column 
ot the earlier are equally familiar to readers of the later journal, 
We hear no more of ‘ Mr. Forrest’s Benefit’ or ‘ Mr. Hackett as 
Solomon Swap,’ to be sure, but we hear a great deal of Mr. 
Wallack, of Mr. Barrett and of Mr. Booth. 





BuT perhaps, after all, the chief difference between the two 
Critics is that the old one is dead, while the new one still lives, 
—that the former came at least half-a-century too early in the 
history of American letters, while the latter came in the fulness 
of time to do its appointed work, 





IN A POEM on the famous violinist, Pablo de Sarasate, in The 

Independent of June 4, Eric Mackay says—or sings— 

This is the young Endymion out of Spain 

Who, laurel-crowned, has come to us again 

To re-intone the songs of other times 

In far-off climes. 

It is to London, not to New York, that the laurel-crowned young 
Spanish Endymion has come again, for the purpose mentioned 
by Mr. Mackay. 





Farewell to Mr. Lowell. 
[From The Spectator.] 


Two incidents that have happened this week bring home to us 
that English society is about to sustain a real, if inevitable, loss, 
The toast of * The American Minister’ has been duly honored at 
a Mansion House dinner, and the speech in reply—a speech 
excellent and befitting in every way—has not been made by Mr. 
Lowell. That is one tact. The other is that Mr. Lowell him- 
self has replied to an address ; but the address and the reply 
alike spoke of farewell. Mr. Lowell is going back to America ; 
and though to him this means going home, to us it seems rather 
as though an honored countryman were leaving us. American 
Ministers not a few have lived among us for a time, as though 
they were part and parcel of ourselves. But Mr. Lowell has 
done this in a sense and in a degree that has been reached by 
none of his predecessors. In part, this has been due to his own 
personal qualities. He is a man who possesses in an eminent 
measure the gift of making himself one with the best society— 
using the term in its true sense—of the country in which he finds 
himself. In part also it is due to his position as a man-of-letters, 
There is a solid union, as the new American Minister showed 
on Wednesday, between the learned professions in the two 
countries and between the mercantile communities of the two 
countries. But the tie of a common language and a common 
literature is greater and closer still, and it is this that we natu- 
rally recall whenever we think of Mr. Lowell. As an essayist, 
he is one of ourselves. His judgment of English writers, his 
appreciation of English writings, are on a level with those of the 
best English critics. There is nothing provincial about them, 
nothing to suggest that, true and accurate as they are up toa 
certain point, it must in common fairness be remembered that 
they are the growth of another country, and can claim the for- 
bearance that is due to an exotic. Still, this might only lead us 
to forget that Mr. Lowell is an American, and in that case it 
would not be the closeness of the connection that is remarkable, 
so much as the completeness of the transformation. But if on 
one side of his literary character Mr. Lowell 1s before all things 
an Englishman, on another side he is before all things an Ameri- 
can. He is the author of ‘ The Biglow Papers,’ and of all the 
products of American humor ‘ The Biglow Papers’ are.the most 
characteristic and the best known in England. Consequently 
Mr. Lowell is at once the most and the least English, and the 
most and the least American, of all who write our common 
tongue, and it is this that fits-him so pre-eminently to be the link 
that he has been between the two countries. ‘The Biglow 
Papers ’ have probably been useful to him in another way. Fhey 
have had their share in keeping him in touch with is own 
nation. If an American Minister is to do real service in bind- 
ing the two countries together, he must become English without 
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ceasing to be American. To secure this combination the native 

‘ fibre must be unusually vigorous and characteristic, and this is 
as much the case with Mr. Lowell as it would be if he were the 
*J. C. Robinson’ of his own creation. Before Mr. Lowell could 
cease to be an American, he must cease to be himselt ; and of 
all losses, loss of identity is perhaps the one that is least likely 
to befall him. 

The reply to the Address from the City of Worcester, which 
was printed on Wednesday, will take a high place among the 
many graceful testimonies to the feeling that the best Americans 
have tor England with which Mr. Lowell has enriched the liter- 
ature of diplomacy. It is difficult for Englishmen to realize what 
England is to the people of the United States. They turn to the 
old country for a kind of refreshment for which the inhabitants 
of the old country are accustomed to look abroad. In our own 
eyes we seem intensely modern. If we want to transport our- 
selves into a remote past, we go to the cities of Italy or the 
churches of France. Everybody knows the classical passage in 
which Mr. Ruskin describes the effect produced on him by each 
fresh sight of the tower of Calais Church—the sense of a great 
continuity that the Continent of Europe still retains in compari- 
son with England, But to the American England awakes a 
similar feeling. By the side of the United States, she, too, is 
linked on to the a ; and the American in England has the 
advantage over the Englishman on the Continent, in that he is 
linked on to a past which is peculiarly his own. The founders 
of ‘ the great kindred Commonwealth beyond the sea’ took with 
them, as Mr. Lowell tells the citizens of Worcester, the precious 
gems of memory and tradition. ‘They fondly gave the old 
names to the new hamlets they were planting in the Wilderness. 
The central county of my native State is the namesake of yours, 
and its beautiful chief city is Worcester.’ They rejoiced to re- 
tain those ties of blood, of language, and of kindred institutions 
which made England, in their eyes, ‘ the next dearest’ country 
to America, In this sense, Mr. Lowell is the true successor of 
the authors of the American Republic. In the new home that 
his forefathers have made for him, he has not forgotten the home 
that they left. He has been ‘ warmly loyal to the country which 
is and should be the dearest of all ;’ but his affection to England 
has been the affection of a son rather than of a cousin. In wish- 
ing him agai we feel that he has but gone to carry on the 
same kindly work in his own land. Here he has labored ‘ to 
strengthen the good feeling between the two great households of 
the English family,’ and there his object will be unchanged. 
Where can an American who knows how to interpret the best 
side of English character to Americans, as he has himself pre- 
sented the best side of American character to Englishmen, be 
more useful than in the United States? We who are to lose 
him may well grieve over the separation, but we shall not have 
the additional pain of thinking that the work he has so well done 
will be suspended by his departure. 

There is a sense, indeed, in which it may even gain. Litera- 
ture, though the most important because the most all-embracing 
province of national life, is not the whole of it. There are other 
departments which have a place of their own, in the process by 
which England and America are constantly being brought to- 
gether, and it is well that one of them should occasionally be 
represented by an American Minister. Mr. Phelps’s speech at 
the Mansion House on Wednesday shows that he is excellently 
fitted to render to the jurisprudence of the two countries a ser- 
vice similar to that which Mr. Lowell rendered to their litera- 
ture. It was a that the first appearance of an Ameri- 
can lawyer in the capacity of Minister to England, should be at 
a dinner given to the Judges, and Mr. Phelps used the opportun- 
ity well. There are faults, no doubt, in the English system of 
jurisprudence, and in England we are perhaps inclined to rate 


these faults too highly. At all events, it is encouraging to be . 


reminded that in a country where errors arising from a disposi- 
tion to cling too closely to precedent are not likely to be made 
light of, the decisions of the English Judges are respected and 
studied. ‘ Whilst administering British justice, they are helping 
to make the law that exists from. the Atlantic to the Pacific—not 
because their Emery have direct authority, but because they 
' are recognized and felt by Bench and Bar to be just and right.’ 
The United States, as Mr. Phelps happily puts it, are ‘ the sec- 
ond jurisdiction of the British Courts.’ That is not a sentiment 
which will come home to as many people as demonstrations of 
the common interest of the English-speaking race in the great 
names of English literature. But it will come home to a great 
— and from that point of view we may welcome Mr. 

helps as a worthy successor in that. secondary but most real 
function of an American Minister which Mr. Lowell has made 
peculiarly his own. 
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Herbert Spencer’s Defence. 
[From the London 7imes.] 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES— Sir : Will you oblige me by 
es the following letter, which is a copy of one to Mr. 
arrison, referred to by him in his letter contained in the Zimes 
of Friday ? 
*38 QUEEN’S GARDENS, BAYSWATER, W., 
May 27, 1885. 

‘ DEAR SIR: Here are my replies to the questions put in your 
note of yesterday. Just before the middle of January I received 
from my American friend, Prof. Youmans, a letter dated Jan. 2, 
containing, among others, the following paragraphs : 


‘ And now we have something of a new embarrassment upon which 
I must consult you. There is a pretty sharp demand for the publica- 
tion of your controversy with Harrison in a separate form, and the 
publishers favor it. The question is not simply whether it is desirable, 
for we cannot control it. There is danger that it will be done by 
others, and if that should occur it would be construed as a triumph of 
the Harrison party—the Spencerians having declined to go into it. 
If I thought no one else would print the correspondence (i.¢., The 
Nineteenth Century articles) I should be in favor of our not doing it. 
In the first place, for general effect, rhetoric against reason counts as 
about ten to one. The Comtists are reviving—Harrison is coming 
over to lecture in this country, and much will be made of his brilliant 
conduct of the controversy. In the next place he has this advantage 
of you. Your main work bearing upon the issue is to be sought else- 
where, while Harrison has accumulated all the materials of his assault 
and gives his whole case, so that the popular effect could not fail to be 
much in his favor. To the narrower circle of readers who can really 
appreciate the discussion, the republication would undoubtedly be an 
excellent thing, and I suppose after all it is only these that we should 


much care for. On the whole it may be politic to reprint. What do 
you think about it ? 
‘There was thus raised a quite unexpected problem. I had 


supposed that the matter had ended with your letter to Zhe Pall 
Mall Gazette ; and having expressed (in The Nineteenth Cent- 
ury) “y intention not to continue the controversy, I hoped it 
would drop. Here, however, came the prospect of a revival in 
another shape; and I had to choose between republication by 
my American friends or republication by your friends, with the 
implication that I was adverse to it. Though I should have pre- 
ferred passivity, yet, under the circumstances stated, ] thought 
it best to assent to republication. One objection, however, be- 
came manifest. While in my replies to you I had pointed out 
sundry of your many misrepresentations, I passed over others— 
one reason being that I could not trespass too much on the space 
of The Nineteenth Century and the attention of its readers. 
Now, however, when it was proposed that the statements con- 
tained in your articles should be re-diffused, and take a perma- 
nent form instead of a temporary form, 1 felt that I could not 
leave unnoticed these other misrepresentations. Appearing in a 
volume issued by American publishers, and edited by my 
American friend, the implication would have been that state- 
ments made by you to which no objection was raised were cor- 
rect statements. If words in quotation marks tacitly ascribed by 
you to me had not been disowned by me (p. 112), it would, of 
course, have been assumed that I had used them, and that I 
stood convicted of the absurdity which you allege on the assump- 
tion that I had used them. If it had not been shown that an 
opinion you debit me with (p. 129) is wholly at variance with 
opinions which I have expressed in three different places, it 
would naturally have been concluded that I held the opinion. 
Hence it was clear that unless I was to authorize the stereotyping 
of these and other errors I must take measures to dissipate them. 
I therefore pointed out to Prof. Youmans the statements which 
required notice, indicated the needful rectifications, and re- 

uested him to append these rectifications in his own way. At 
the same time I forwarded him a copy of the letter which you 
published in The Pall Mall Gazette, saying that ‘* if this reprint 
of the articles is published without this letter, he (you) will in- 
evitably say that his final reply has been omitted. It is needful, 
therefore, that it should be included.’’ And along with your 
letter I sent indications of the points in it which should be 
noticed. Do you think I was not justified in this course? Do 
you think I ought to have withheld my consent to the republica- 
tion by my friends, leaving your friends to republish? Do you 
think that, having assented to republication, I ought to have let 
pass without correction your misstatements previously uncor- 
rected ? If you think either of these things, 1 imagine that few 
will agree with you. There is, however, an easy way of bring- 
ing the question to issue. All the articles are copyrighted in 
England, and cannot be republished here without the consent of 
all concerned. I do not suppose that Mr. Knowles will raise 
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any difficulty ; and if you agree to the reissue of them here, I am 
quite willing that they should be reissued. If you think that 
anything said in refutation of your statements should not have 
been said, we can easily include an appendix in which you can 
oint out this ; and then, if you wish it, copies of the volume can 
e sent round to the press. Of course I preserve a copy of this 
_letter with a view to possible future use. Faithfully yours, 

Frederic Harrison, Esq. HERBERT SPENCER.’ 

I will add but two comments. Mr. Harrison had this letter 
before him when he wrote his statement. Does the reader find 
that his statement produced an impression anything like that 
which my letter mall sina ? The other comment is this: Asking 
whether I have any share in the profits, Mr. Harrison not only 
by this, but by his title, ‘A New Form of Literary Piracy,’ 
tacitly suggests that I have. Merely stating that the affair is 
purely the affair of the Messrs. Appleton, and that not even a 
thought about money ever entered my head concerning it, I 
draw attention to the readiness with which Mr. Harrison, with- 
out a particle of evidence, makes grave insinuations. And I do 
this because it will enable the reader to judge what need there 
probably was for taking the measures I did to prevent the wider 
and more permanent diffusion of Mr. Harrison’s misrepresenta- 
tions. Concerning the newspaper extract describing a Comtist 
service I know nothing, and greatly regret that it was appended. 
I will at once ask to have it withdrawn. If three gentlemen, 
appointed in the usual way, decide that under the circumstances, 
as stated to me by Prof. Youmans, I was not justified in the 
course I took, I will, if Mr. Harrison wishes it, request Messrs. 
pr er to suppress the book and destroy the stereotype plates, 
and I will make good their loss to them.* I am, faithfully yours, 

MAY 29. HERBERT SPENCER. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES— Sir : I will not pursue this 
matter further, nor will I insist on Mr. Spencer’s fair offer to 
submit it to arbitration. It satisfies me if he will not claim any 
absolute and moral right to copyright in America my writings 
with rectifications of his own. I am accustomed to unauthorized 
reprints of what I write ; and as I hear there is a brisk sale for 
these essays (guorum pars minima fui) I will only congratulate 
the Yankee editor on his ‘cuteness. As Mr. Spencer, by his 
offer, now admits it to be possible that he made a mistake, I am 
ready to regard his share of it as inadvertence. I know too well 
his great generosity in money matters to suppose that any ques- 
tion of profit crossed his mind. But it certainly crossed some 
one’s mind ; and I referred to it only to convince him that eager 
partisans had led him into a mistake. It is not easy at any time 
to get him to see this, and to open his eyes I used for once plain 
words. Conscious that I had conducted a philosophical debate 
with an old friend with all the deference and admiration that I 
really feel for his genius, it did pain me to find myself treated as 
the proverbial dog whom any stick is good enough to beat. The 
only arbitration I now desire is that of some common friend who 
may convince him that I wish nothing more than a return to the 
position of philosophic friends who agree to differ about their 
respective systems. I am, etc., 


JUNE I. FREDERIC HARRISON. 





A Friend’s Reminiscences of Hugo. 
[From The Pall Mail Gazette.] 


IN one sense the death of Victor Hugo was like a stormy sun- 
set. His faith and fortitude were unshaken, and the mind, un- 
less in fits of delirium, retained its vigor. His sweetness of dis- 

osition was also unsoured, and his last look and words, ‘ Adieu, 
arm showed that his heart (in the figurative sense) remained 
strong and warm to the last. All the storm proceeded from the 
fight between his physical organism and death. A less power- 
fully constituted man could not have resisted for so long a time 
the dissolving forces that were at work. He was eighty-three, 
had led a life of hard work from the time he was adolescent, had 
been afflicted as few persons in real life are, disappointed, long 
menaced with ruin, and never enjoyed fully the fruits of his 
labors until he was a very old man and well-nigh alone in the 
world. As he said himself in 1872, he had wept a great deal, 
but was still erect, and but a few of his many friends remained 
tohim. He had strong family affections, which were then con- 
centrated in two cradles, three of his children having died and 
the fourth being in a madhouse, and he feared because he had 
too long delayed an amnesty which his heart prompted him to 
grant soon after he had broken with her. These troubles did 
not undermine his vitality. Until a short time before his death 





* As we have already stated, the book has been suppressed at Mr. Spencer’s re- 
quest.—Eps, Critic. 
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he appeared hale and hearty, and was only warned by deafness 
and an uncomfortable feeling now and then in the cardiac region 
that his end was approaching. The latter was caused, as it was 
last week ascertained, by the invasion of the Cheyne-Stokes 
malady, which was probably due to the humidity of the house in 
which he last resided. He went there for several reasons. His 
old friends and disciples, MM. Paul Meurice and Vacquerie, had 
bought for themselves villas on the Plaine de Courcelles, and 
urged their master to hire or purchase one for himself. At the 
Rue Clichy he was also on a high floor, to ascend to which was 
fatiguing to his companion, Madame Drouet, who perhaps exag- 
gerated the inconvenience of the three flights of stairs to get the 
poet out of the easy reach of indiscreet admirers and bores, 
some of whom wanted to acquire importance by sticking on to 
him. The mob of lion-hunters who poured nearly every even- 
ing into his salon, and kept the old lion up until one in the morn- 
ing, over excited him, and used up his strength. 

As he could not live without his grandchildren, and wished 
their mother and stepfather, M. Lockroy, to remain under the 
same roof, while having a totally separate establishment, it was 
hard to find a house that would suit him. The one in the Ave- 
nue d’Eylau was one of twin villas, both of which were to let. 
As they were first seen in hot, dry weather, the capacity of the 
walls to suck up damp was not noticed ; and as they were at the 
foot of a slope there was nearly always water under the founda- 
tions. Victor Hugo’s passion for sumptuous wall-hangings, 
carpets, and curtains rendered the villa that he appropriated for 
himself more unhealthy. All the mural draperies, floor and 
ceiling cloths, retained damp. As there was a greenhouse behind 
the sitting-rooms, and as a breath of air could not come in 
through the padded and curtained doors, the ventilation was 
re | incomplete. In the height of summer fires were necessary 
to keep the ground floor apartments from feeling like a vault. 
Mdme. Drouet, who was in good health in the Rue de Clichy, 
where she had the floor below Victor Hugo’s, and Mdme. Lock- 
roy the one above, soon began to suffer from the atmosphere of 
the house, and at last was obliged to admit to those around her 
that she was being treated for internal cancer. She never ap- 
peared in the official character of head of Victor Hugo’s house 
until she went to the Avenue d’Eylau, where she occupied the 
first floor rooms looking on the street, from a window in one of 
which he watched on his eightieth birthday Paris filing past his 
house. He sat with a grandchild at each side, Mdme. and M. 
Lockroy standing behind him. Mdme. Drouet’s white head was 
seen above the shoulder of George’s peeping from behind a cur- 
tain. She openly at the Avenue d’Eylau gave orders to the ser- 
vants, verbal invitations to dinner, and sat one Mdme. 
Lockroy at table. Victor Hugo’s place was at the end near the 
fireplace, and the children’s at the one next the door. Mdme. 
Drouet had her own furniture, which went to her relations on 
her death. She was Victor Hugo’s literary secretary for thirty 
years, and copied with her own hand all the manuscripts of his 
works as he wrote them. This was done by her to guard against 
the danger of the originals being lost, or mangled by printers. 
He very seldom rewrote. But the erasures, interlineations, and 
marginal additions were numerous and involved, and if she had 
not taken the trouble she did the corrections of proofs must have 
been so numerous as to cause much heavier printing bills than 
were run up. . 

Victor Hugo’s manuscripts will be most interesting as show- 
ing how he worked. He wrote out d’un jet, but most carefully 
looked over each composition when he had thrown the thoughts 
that were on the point of his pen on paper. The goose-quill was 
the channel through which they flowed. Being a mechanic by 
nature, as well as an artist and poet, he made and mended his 
wee The nib was broad and the slit long. He wrote a big 

and and went ahead in writing. The tails and curls of the d’s 
and the crosses of the t’s showed impetuosity, or ee rather 
‘go.’ What he effaced was so covered with ink, applied in a 
horizontal direction, that nobody will ever be able to make it 
out. The spaces between the lines and margins were very wide. 
When he wanted to get a subject well into his mind's eye he 
drew it sometimes with great finish of detail on the oe 
Victor Hugo will be revealed in an astonishing way in his MSS., 
of which Mdme. Drouet was the custodian. I am indebted to 
her for a aes at some of them. There is something remind- 
ing one of Doré’s illustrations of the ‘Contes Drélatiques,’ and 
of Albert Diirer’s orfévrerie in many of them. Victor Hugo 
was, he used to say, on his father’s side of German origin, and 
Celtic on his mother’s. He took Gothic feeling from the one, 
and human sensibility from the other. Hugo is a very German 
name. The true history of the poet’s descent is this : If he had 
noble ancestors they were very remote, it being now established 


. 





that his grandfather was a carpenter at Nancy, and the son of a 
carpenter; that all his relations and connections practised 
handicrafts, and that the family emigrated to Lorraine, not to 
become French, when Louis Quatorze seized upon the Franche 
Comté. It is to the honor of France that the sons of the last 
carpenter of the line were enthusiastic Frenchmen. There were 
seven of them and a whole lot.of daughters. Every one of the 
former enlisted : one in 1788 and the others in the Revolution. 
Five were killed in battle; the name ot one—General Joseph 
Leopold oy owes on the Arch of Triumph, for his obstinate and 
successful defence of Thionville, which he held against the 
repeated attacks of the Allies tor nearly two years. The other 
died a major. General Hugo was a man of literary and conver- 
sational talent, and a Bonapartist in the old semi-Republican 
sense. 

Victor — occupied the room looking on the garden in 
which he died. The window of his chamber is framed with ivy, 
and opens on an ivy-clad balcony. A vast old-fashioned four- 
post bed, with a flat, short drapery of antique brocade round the 
roof, stands in an alcove. The poet’s corpse lies on it. A dress- 
ing-room is at the head, and a small closet used as a wardrobe at 
the foot. The desk is massive, and made with shelves, on 
which precious books are placed. One of them is the volume of 
the ‘Contemplations,’ paid for by public subscription when 
Victor Hugo was in exile, and presented to Mdme. Victor Hugo. 
The vignettes and other illustrated portion of the work were 
done by the artists who had known, admired, and loved her hus- 
band. Between every second page there was a blank sheet, 
upon which a literary celebrity wrote a thought, good wish, or 
sentiment. Michelet led off; Louis Blanc, Jules Janin, Théo- 

hile Gautier, Dumas gre, and other celebrities of the time 

lled blank pages. Lamartine shines by his absence. He was 
always — of Victor Hugo, and querulously attacked ‘ Les 
Misérables ’ soon after that strange chef d'euvre was published. 
There is also a tall desk in Victor Hugo’s bedroom. it was the 
one that he most used. He was up every morning at six, when 
he washed in cold water, and then took a cup of black coffee and 
araw egg. This refection kept up strength and did not draw 
blood from the brain, as must a less easily digested one. If 
ideas did not come rapidly he went to the window, which was 
all day open, winter and summer, sought inspiration by gazing 
thence, returned to the desk, sketched, and then wrote. If his 
* go’ slacked, he walked about, and again looked out and drew. 
At eleven he breakfasted. His Pegasus, he used to say, was the 
knifeboard (impérial) of an omnibus, and he generally mounted 
it early in the afternoon. If he had nothing particular to do he 
did not get down till he had been to the terminus and back 
again. The objective faculties were not more active in these 
rides than the subjective. He used to observe, reflect, and 
dream simultaneously. Once a week he went to St. Mandé to 
see his daughter Adéle, taking the Muette-Belville omnibus, 
with a correspondence to Vincennes, and every Christmas he 
sent 500 f. to the conductors of these lines. His pockets were 
stuffed with bonbons and little articles of finery which it gave 
Adéle pleasure to receive. Her madness was gentle and child- 
ish. She knew Victor Hugo, but did not understand why he did 
not take her to live with him. He placed her under the guard- 
ianship of his and her old friend Vacquerie, and made no 
attempt to evade the law, in virtue of which she comes into a 
fortune of £120,000 and half the income that may be derived 
from the copyright of Victor Hugo's works. 

Victor Hugo was also fond of walking about Paris and revisit- 
ing sites familiar to him long ago. The changes operated by 
Haussmann gave him a violent shock on his return from exile. 
He was also fond of standing on the Pont des Arts and looking 
before him east or west or down into the water. In the winter 
of 1879-80 a friend saw him leaning on the parapet gazing at 
skaters. The thermometer was as low as in Russia. ‘ Master,’ 
said the friend, ‘ is it not imprudent for you to expose yourself to 
this cutting blast?’ Victor Hugo said he had not felt it, so 
absorbed was he in the scene below his eyes, on which a winter 
sunset was casting a pink glow. But he was so used to exposure 
to cold that he did not apprehend evil effects. ‘ Although you 
wear no great coat?’ ‘ Nor flannel either,’ answered the poet. 
‘Pas possible.’ ‘See for yourself.’ Suiting the action to the 
word the hardy old poet opened his shirt breast, between which 
and his chest there was nothing. On the day on which M. de 
Lesseps was received at the Academy he was not less imprudent. 
It was very cold. In the courtyard Victor Hugo stood for per- 
haps more than ten minutes, after leaving a close atmosphere, 
with his head uncovered because ladies were running up to 
speak tohim. Other aged Academicians wore skull caps. The 
fatigue he endured that day knocked him up more than he would 
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confess. The dinner to M. de Lesseps and his children put the 
last nail in his coffin. Victor Hugo boasted that he never got in 
a rage except when provoked by dé¢ise or triumphant iniquity. 
The cause of the meritorious vanquished was not half so dear to 
Cato as to him, and he detested with a grandiose detestation un- 
worthy victors. He never hesitated to obey the promptings of 
the ‘inner light’—or, to speak as the Greeks, his demon—and 
his obedience to them brought him in the long run glory, honor, 
praise, and moral power, as well as a large tortune. 





Current Criticism 


VicTOR HuGo’s VOCABULARY :—At this time it may not be 
out of place to dwell on one of the merits of the late French 
poet to which another French writer called attention in 1874, 
shortly after the publication of ‘ Quatrevingt-treize'—a merit 
which a French author could alone appreciate. ‘No one,’ 
wrote M. Edmond About, ‘can fail to recognize the power of 
Huyo’s invention, the wealth of his ideas, the grandeur of his 
oratorical flights, and that sublimity which is the mark of a man 
ot genius ; but it is not known in Europe, nor even in France, 
that Victor Hugo is the most learned of men-of-letters. He 
possesses an enormous vocabulary. Out of the 27,000 words 
which the dictionary of the Academy contains, and 6,000 of which 
have an individuality of their own, the language of common lite 
employs at most about a thousand. I could mention illustrious 
publicists, popular dramatists, novelists, whose books are much 
read and much liked, none of whom has more than fifteen hun- 
dred words at his disposal. Théophile Gautier, a studious man 
and a dilettante, used to boast to his friends of possessing 3,000. 
‘ But,’ he used to add, ‘I might toil to the last day of my life 
without attaining to the vocabulary of Hugo.’ Genius apart, 
merely by his knowledge and use of his mother-tongue, Hugo is 
the Rabelais of modern days. This is the minor side of his 

lory, I allow; but critics ought not to neglect it, or they will 
Read people to form false ideas.’— 7he Pall Mall Gazette. 





AMERICAN CHARACTERISTICS IN FICTION :—The criticism 
has been often made that our American literature lacked in dis- 
tinctive characteristics ; that it has too often aped the English 
models, and frequently followed them so blindly as to be notice- 
able, or so ignorantly as to be laughable. However much—or 
little—truth there may have been in the statement, one need not 
look far to see that such a charge will not now hold good. To 
say nothing of such authors as Cooper, Irving and Hawthorne, we 
have to-day a class of writers who are working a new vein of lit- 
erary gold yielding nuggets of a peculiarly American type. A 
glance at our current literature will discover Cable’s Creole 
sketches, Harris’ ‘ Uncle Remus’ tales, James’ ‘ Bostonians,’ and 
Miss Murfree’s Tennessee stories, all of which are plainly marked 
with the personal characteristics of some of America’s diversified 

pulation. Should we eliminate Mr. James’ novels from our 
fist we have a class of literature which might almost be said to 
have formed a new school. Furthermore, this new school has 
drawn its material from a part of the country hitherto un- 
developed, judged from a literary standpoint, and where letters 
have never flourished to any marked degree.— Chicago Standard. 





THE STERILITY OF GRAY'’S MUSE:—The ‘sterility’ of his 
muse is no doubt the one obtrusive peculiarity which, just on 
account of its obtrusiveness, strikes at the first glance every 
reader, intelligent or unintelligent, who takes up an edition of 
Gray’s published works. It is true in a literal sense that, as his 
friend Dr. Brown said, ‘he never spoke out,’ except in utter- 
ances few and far between, or, as he himself phrased it—in talk- 
ing with the brilliant and fascinating friend of his last days, 
Bonstettin, who however was young enough to be his son, —‘ his 
life was a sealed hook.’ Why this was so it might be hardly 
possible to decide with any confidence or completeness ; in part 
no doubt it was due to what he himself called ‘ the spirit of lazi- 
ness.’ But if in.one way it seems a disparagement, it is in an- 
other—like the criticism of his ‘commonplaceness’—a compliment 
to him to say, with Mr. Lowell that ‘ he has written less and pleased 
more perhaps than any other poet.’ Not only has he perhaps 
pleased more—or at least pleased more readers—than perhaps 
any other English poet, but it has been rightly observed that 
his scanty verse exhibits probably more of those acd urei panni, 
which live on from mouth to mouth as household words, than 
the works of any of our other poets except Shakspeare and Pope. 
This is no doubt partly owing to the commonplace element, on 
which we shall have a word to say presently, but it proves at all 
events that here ‘ the commonplace’ is not ‘ common,’ or ‘ vacant 
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chaff work meant for grain.’ Gray was certainly not one of those 
prattlers who ‘ go on forever,’ and the fact that he has so spoken 
as to make all intelligent readers wish in his as in Keats’ case— 
where however the explanation is plain and pathetic enough— 
that he had ‘ spoken out’ more tully, is in itself high testimony 
in his tavor.— Zhe Saturday Review. 





NO DRAMATIC POWER :—Victor Hugo had no real dramatic 
power; his teeming fancy enabled him to stuff a single piece with 
plot and incident sufficient for a dozen ; but there is no life in his 
personages, who are incarnated abstractions conversing and 
soliloquizing in magnificent language that excites admiration— 
otten indeed carries the reader off his feet—but never in the least 
interests him, lacking as it does all spontaneity and naturalness. 
Ot the innumerable plays his fertile genius produced, the most 
powerful is the celebrated ‘ Le Roi s’Amuse’ ; but it is also the 
most repulsive in subject and treatment. The closing scene 
consummates an accumulation of horrors unparalleled in litera- 
ture; but the strain is excessive, the reader or spectator is wear- 
ied and on the verge of being disgusted. With Victor Hugo in- 
spiration is the whole of art, to be followed blindly whithersoever 
it may lead. The result is a vein of extravagance that runs 
through the whole of his work ; he is always the servant, never 
the master, of hisimagination. The satire too often degenerates 
into the lampoon, indignation into virulence, and where awe or 
pity is sought to be evoked, an over-magnificent diction raises a 
doubt as to sincerity. —7he Spectator. 





‘A MYSTICAL Poem :’—‘ The Triumph of Life’ is the third 
poem of a somewhat remarkable series. The author, Miss Ella 
Dietz, not unknown to tame in another branch of art, has already 
established her claim to the possession of poetical talent. In 
‘The Triumph of Love’ Miss Dietz showed a grace and tender- 
ness that did not fail to meet with speedy recognition, and its 
sequel, ‘ The Triumph of Time,’ fully sustained her reputation. 
The poem now under notice leads us to endorse the favorable 
opinion previously expressed in these columns as to the author’s 
true poetic sense. Like its predecessors, it is described asa 
‘mystical poem ;’ but that term does not, in the case of Miss 
Dietz, connote the obscurity usually associated therewith. 
While the highest play is given to the imagination, and the most 
vivid coloring to the expression, we nowhere find the thought 
clouded and, so to oak overweighted by a mass of more or 
less meaningless words. There is, moreover, an apparent 
absence of effort, as if the author's thoughts naturally adapted 
themselves to poetic expression. _ A strong religious feeling per- 
vades the work, and many of the pieces are almost adaptations 
from the poetical books of the Old Testament. Some, again, 
would seem at first sight to breathe only of human love, though 
of an exalted and ideal kind —London Literary World. 





Notes 


Mr. J. R. OsGoop is already on duty at Harper & Bros. He 
is to remain in the Franklin Square establishment for a while, 
and then will go to England to represent the house, while Mr. 
Phayre—to whom there is no place like home—will return to his 
desk in this city. 

—George F. Godfrey, of Bangor, Me., is associated with Ben- 
jamin H. and Thomas B. Ticknor in the new firm of Ticknor 
& Co. 

—To-day (Saturday) Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will 
publish ; (1) * Marblehead Sketches,’ by Anne Ashby Agge and 
Mary Mason Brooks ; (2) Part III. of Prof. Child’s ‘ English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads; (3) ‘Social Problems,’ by Dr. New- 
man Smyth—a series of three sermons to workingmen, reprinted 
from Zhe Andover Review ; and (4) a new edition of Mr. 
Aldrich’s ‘ Stillwater Tragedy,’ in the Riverside Paper Series. 

—The sonnet to Mary Anderson, which we print on another 
page, is from the pen of one of the most intimate—if not the 
most intimate—of Hawthorne’s friends in England—the poet- 
banker, Mr. Bennoch. 

—Victor Hugo received $70,000 for ‘ Les Misérables,’ $40,000 
for ‘L’Homme Qui Rit,’ $30,000 for ‘Les Travailleurs de la 
Mer,’ and $8,000 each for ‘Shakspeare’ and the ‘ Chansons des 
Rues et Bois.’ It is said that he had $600,000 deposited with 
Rothschilds, besides a greater sum in the Bank of Belgium, and 
his freehold properties in Paris and Guernsey. A special clause 
is reserved in his will—made in 1875—disposing of the copy- 
rights of his works. The theatrical copyrights are left to M. 
* Paul Meurice; the rest to M. Vacquerie. Besides the money 
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bequeathed to his family, $200,000 is set aside for an object which 
is not very clearly defined. . The will, it is said, is a mystery, 
and seems to be a document setting forth his political, philo- 
sophical, and social views. 

—It is said that Mr. Lowell will soon begin work on his ‘ Life 
of Hawthorne’ for the American Men-of-Letters Series. 

—Roberts Brothers inform us that Mr. W. E. Benjamin’s new 
edition of Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Book of the Sonnet’ differs from theirs 
of 1867 only in being printed on large paper. 

—A literary landmark of old London is about to disappear— 
the house in St. Paul’s Churchyard in which Messrs. Griffith, 
Farran & Co. carry on a publishing business that was estab- 
lished over a hundred and fifty years ago. 

—General Gordon’s journals will be published almost intact. 
Sir Henry Gordon has struck out only a very few passages, con- 
taining, in his opinion, no matter of public interest. 

—As a national memorial to General Gordon, it is proposed to 
establish a ‘Gordon Boys’ Camp ’—an institution in which poor 
and friendless boys may receive a sound training for service in 
the British Army. The Secretary of State for War has signified 
his general a proval of the proposal, which originated with Gen- 
eral Gordon himself during a conversation with Lord Tennyson, 

—Longfellow’s kind and intellectual countenance is preserved 
in an engraving made by Charles K. Burt from a photograph 
which, the poet assured him eight years ago, ‘ is generally con- 
sidered the best.’ It is a careful reproduction of the original, 
and a very satisfactory portrait indeed of the singer whose 
memory is cherished in so many millions of hearts. The en- 
graving is published by C. Klackner, of this city, at three differ- 
ent prices—plain $3, India prints $5, artist’s proofs $10. 

— Among some posthumous notes of Longfellow’s on his trans 
lation of Dante, is the following translation of a sonnet by Vanni 
Fucci, which we copy from the fourth annual report ot the Dante 
Society : 

Shine not for me henceforth or Moon or Sun, 
Nor let the Earth bring forth its fruits for me, 
Let air, and fire, and water hostile be 

Forever more, and me let fortune shun ! 

Let every star and planet, one by one, 

Blast me, and brutify each sense ! tor see, 
Ruined I cannot be more utterly, 

Nor suffer greater pain than I have done ! 

Now will I live even as a savage wight, 
Barefoot and naked, dwelling in desert place, 

And he who will may do me wrong and spite : 
I cannot suffer any worse disgrace. 

April or May can bring me no delight, 

Nor anything my sense of shame efface ; 

Since I have lost the good I might have still, 

Through little wit, and not of my own will. 

—M. Paul Blouét (Max O’Rell) has resigned his mastership at 
St. Paul’s School, London. His forthcoming book will contain 
a-study of the best sides of the English and the French charac- 
ters, and recollections of his English school experiences. 

—The Pall Mall Gazette speaks of Mr. John Cordy Jeaffre- 
son, author of ‘The Real Lord Byron’ and of ‘The Real 
Shelley,’ in the following terms: ‘The possessor of a brassy 
and blusterous style which offends even the most patiently im- 
partial of critics: given to the ugliest tricks of repetition and 
mannerism, and to the most deplorable attempts at humor: 
constantly laboring over petty points with the verboseness and 
the quarrelsomeness of a German Comnen et ae 
is about as unengaging a writer as can easily be tound.’ 

—The May number of The American Antiquarian and Ori- 
ental Journal (Chicago: F. H. Revell) has several contribu- 
ions oi much interest. Prof. Cyrus Thomas continues his series 
of articles designed to show the connection between the modern 
Indians and the Mound-builders, and establishes the fact that 
the Shawnees, in recent times, were accustomed to bury their 
dead in ‘ stone graves,’ similar to those which are found in con- 
nection with some of the ancient mounds. Dr. Brinton, in an 
article on the ‘Chief God of the Algonkins,’ shows that Mr. 
Leland, in his ‘ Algonquin Legends,’ was mistaken in supposing 
the Abenaki divinity, ‘ Glooskap, the Liar,’ to be peculiar to the 
eastern Indians. e is found under various names, but with the 
same attributes of Trickster or Deceiver, among all the Algonkin 
tribes as tar west as the Crees and the Blackfeet. Mr. A. E. 
Douglass gives a good account of the ‘ Earth and Shell Mounds 
of Florida,’ and Mr. A. W. Butler describes a curious Mexican 
sacrificial stone. There are some valuable editorial articles by 
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Peet, with ‘Notes from the Far East,’ by Prof. Avery ; 


Mr. 
* Notes on Classical Archzology,’ by Prot. Merriam ; and ‘ Notes 


on European Archzology,’ by Henry Phillips, Jr. The corre- 
spondence from various quarters comprises some interestin 
facts, The readers of the Antiquarian are kept well a aplews | 
in all the departments of archzological science, and have the 
advantage of gaining special information on the American ab- 
origines, which cannot be found elsewhere. 

—The Grand Duchess of Saxe-Weimar, a sister of the King of 
the Netherlands, has written to Prof. W. T. Hewett, of Cornell, 
to express her ‘gratification with his article on the House of 
Orange, published in Harper’s Monthly for March. 

—Mrs. S. B. Herrick’s ‘ Chapters on Plant-Life ’ that have ap- 
tee in Harper's Young People will be published in book form 

Harper & Bros. 

—‘ Matilda, Princess of England,’ a romance of the Crusades, 
by Mme. Sophie Cottin, Author of ‘ Elizabeth, or the Exiles of 
Siberia,’ translated from the French by Jennie W. Raum and 
edited by George E. Raum, will be published to-day in two vol- 
umes by W. S. Gottsberger. 

—In The Academy of June 6, Edward Dowden makes thirty 
striking points against Jeaffreson’s new book, ‘The Real 
Shelley.’ The last is this :--Mr. Jeaffreson dwells much on what 
he regards as Shelley's Platonic passion in 1813-14 for Mrs. 
Boinville. He tells us that Mrs. Boinville was the mother-in- 
law of Mr. Newton, the vegetarian, and through her daughter, 
Cornelia Newton, was ‘ the grandmother of a brood of handsome 
children.’ In fact, there was no such person as this Cornelia 
Newton (born Boinville) ; and Mr. Jeaffreson makes Mrs. Boin- 
ville mother of her own sister, and grandmother of her own 
nephews and nieces. 

—One of the incidents in ‘ A Little Upstart,’ by William H. 
Rideing, which was published about June 10, by Cupples, Upham, 
& Co., occurs at the * Ladies’ Night ’ of aclub which many people 
will recognize as the Papyrus. The principal character is said 
to be an authoress whose book has taken Boston by storm. 

—Prof. Ray Lankester is said to be preparing a review of Dr. 
Temple’s Bampton lectures on ‘ The Relations between Religion 
and Science’ for The Fortnightly Review. 

—We have been requested to say that a full syllabus of the 
lectures at the Summer Schools of Philosophy at Asbury Park 
in July and at Richfield Springs in August, mentioned in THE 
CRITIC of June 13, may be had on application by mail to Mr. 
Charles M. Davis, Secretary, 4 Winthrop Place, New York. 

—Bret Harte’s new story in Harper's Weekly, * Maruja,’ is 
illustrated by Woodville. 

—Dr. Murray finds himself about $2500 in debt on account of 
the first part of the New English Dictionary, of which he is the 
editor, and the Philological Society of England has made an ap- 
peal in his behalf. 

—John Wentworth Sanborn, of Batavia, N. Y., sends a few 
advance sheets of a ‘ Hymnal in the Seneca Indian Language,’ of 
which he is the compiler. It will contain about 200 small pages 
when completed, and will show Mr. Sanborn in various réles— 
namely, as translator, compiler, printer and publisher. He is 
not a native Indian himself, but is by adoption a member of the 
Seneca tribe, in which he is known as O-yo-ga-weh (Clear-Sky). 

—A recent number of De Portefeuille (Amsterdam) contains 
an appreciative though just criticism of Cable’s ‘ Dr. Sevier,’ in 
which the author shows his relish for the artistic handling of the 
theme while he protests against the length and monotony of the 
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—From Bangor, Me., comes Zhe Q. P. Index Annual for 
1884—No. 17 of the valuable ‘Q. P. Indexes’ compiled and pub- 
lished by Mr. W. M. Griswold. It is a sign-post to the contents 
of some of the leading English, German and American reviews 
and magazines. With this is bound up a revised but not en- 
larged edition of the ‘ Index to Articles Relating to History,’ 
etc., which appeared as No. 13 in this series. 

—A cablegram from London announces Dr. Schliemann’s in- 
tention of going to Florida for the benefit of his health. 

—‘Goodholme’s Domestic Cyclopedia,’ originally published 
by Henry Holt & Co., appears in a new edition bearing the im- 

rint of C. A. Montgomery & Co., of 7 Murray Street. Of the 
intrinsic merits of the work we have already spoken in the high- 
est terms; and it is issued by the newly organized firm into 
whose hands it has fallen in much handsomer shape than before. 
It is the Messrs. Montgomery’s first publication, and with tee 
management should prove a profitable investment of their labor 
and capital. 
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De uae arena must be accompanied with the name and 
ress of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication, 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
guested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. ] 
sl ile ii QUESTIONS. 
0. .—Kin i 
ine, ts published y inform me where and by whom the Latin monthly 
Brip@erort, Conn. W. E. Brooxe. 
[Latine is edited by Prof. E. S. Shumway, and published by D. Appleton 
& Co., New York.] 





No. 968.—I noticed on p. 286, of your issue of May 16th, the word 
‘ phenomenal’ used in the sense of extraordinary. I know it is sometimes 
so used, but, in my judgment, incorrectly. There is nothing in the etymol- 
ogy of the word to justify it A phenomenon is simply an appearance. 
Everything we see is a phenomenon—one thing just as much as another— 
the daily sunrise just as much as a rainbow or a meteeric shower. ‘Phenom- 
enal’ is very properly used as opposed to, or distinguished from, ‘real,’ 
but not, I think, as distinguished the ‘common.’ And seeing we have 
two very sufficient words—viz., ‘extraordinary’ and ‘exceptional ’—to ex- 
press what is uncommon, why pervert to that use a word which properly 
means something else? Pardon my criticism. I look to Tue Crirtc to help 
in keeping the language straight and resisting the encroachment of vulgar- 
isms. 

CamBripge, Mass, F. H. H. 

[We think the word ‘phenomenal,’ as used on the page referred to, can 
hardly be regarded as a ‘vulgarism.’ The writer says: ‘The two Chinese 
wars were, in the strangeness of their incidents and téeir awful consumption 
of human life, among the ph l occurrences of the century.’ In the 
Supplement to the last edition of Webster’s Unabridged, the word is defined 
as: ‘2, Very extraordinary; so extraordinary as to attract attention; 
especially, of extraordinary and rare excellence.’ Its use in this sense is 
net — as colloquial, or vulgar, and much might be said in defence 
of it. For the present, however, we content ourselves with saying that the 
word occurred in an article quoted from 7'he Spectator, and could not, there- 
fore, be changed in this office. ] 








No. 969.—Where can I get a practical book of instruction in the art of 
etching ? 

Omaua Cuivus, Omana, Nes. _ F.C.B. 

{[Hamerton’s ‘Etchers and Etching’ contains much that is eminently 
qe ee and all that is necessary foran amateur or a beginner to have in 
a book. 





ANSWERS. 

No. 952.—2. In the Supplement to the latest edition of Worcester’s Una- 
bridged, the word is given ‘ Di-va-ga-tion: A wandering or going astray,’ 
with the following citation from Thackeray : ‘ Let us be set down. . . with- 
out further divagation.’ 

New York Ciry. F. P. W. 


No, 959.—The lines 
Do you know you have asked for the costliest thing 
That ever a woman gave ? 
occur in a poem by Mrs. Browning, entitled ‘A Woman’s Question,’ and 
can be found, in No. 13 of ‘One Hundred Choice Selections,’ published by 


P. Garrett. 
Gouverneur, N. Y. T. B. Mackey. 


No. 959.—In Miss Rachel Halderman’s ‘Selections in Verse,’ the lines 
are given in a poem entitled ‘A Woman’s Answer,’ attributed to Lena 


Lathrop. 
New York Ciry. w. Ss. W. 





No. 960.—A. T. will find the quotation commencing‘ Horatio’s servant 
once’ in Cowper’s ‘Epistle to Joseph Hill.” The whole epistle is in the 
poet’s best style, and contains numerous passages which have become 
household words. 

Naw Yorx Cry. Cc. W. 


No. 963.—‘John Brown’s Body,’ with the exception of the first stanza, 
was written by Charles S. Hall, of Charleston, Mass. For further informa- 
tion, see page 476 of ‘Our Familiar Songs and Those Who Made Them,’ by 
Helen Kendrick Johnson, published by Henry Holt & Ce., New-York. 

Hartrorp, Conn. G. F. -W. 

No. 964.—1. ‘Frederick’ will deubtless find the ‘Lament for Bion’ in 
a volume of Bohn’s Classical Library, ‘Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, and 
Tyrteus,’ with prose and metrical versions by Banks and Chapmam(at least 
Lang’s translation of the first three authors, published by Macmillan, em- 
braces the ‘Lament’).——2. There was a sketch of ‘H. H.’ (Mrs. Wn. 8. 
Jacksoa) in ‘Short Studies of American Authors,’ by Col. T. W. Higginson, 
in the Boston Literary World for Oct. 25, 1879. 

Pusiic Liprary, TAUNTON, Mass. E. 0. A. 





No. 965.—Mr. Sutphen will find the poem entitled ‘Woman o’ the 
Watch’ (of which I am the author) in the Philadelphia Zvening Bulletin of 


September 27, 1877. 
Gunkasrowy, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. F. H. Wiixiass. 








Tue Next Man To Dir is just as likely to be yourself asany of your neighbors, » 
and unexpected deaths are continually happening. Take aCombined Life and Acci- 
dent Policy in Tus TRravecers, of Hartford, Conn. 




















